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A PLEDGE OF SERVICE 
Full Support Given to Nation’s All-Out Effort 


The American Association of School Administrators at its recent San Francisco 
convention pledged “full support to the all-out effort of our nation to defeat the 
enemies of free people and free institutions.” Excerpts from the Resolutions follow: 


Schools in Wartime 


School administrators will do all in their power to make school facilities available 
to adults as well as to in-school students for their physical protection; to provide 
through the development of local school systems for training for defense industries; 
to improve preparation for technical and professional education; to offer basic 
training for mental power, physical fitness, and emotional stability; to offer in- 
struction in first aid and similar skills; and to enlist the cooperation of pupils 
and adults in conserving and salvaging vital materials. 

Financing emergency needs.—In order that schools may render essential services 
during the war, the American Association of School Administrators recommends 
continued and increased Federal aid for school construction and operation in 
districts where school needs are suddenly expanded by wartime influxes of population. 
The Association also recommends Federal appropriations to assist communities to 
meet costs of school-building changes and protective.equipment in areas subject to 
possible air raids. 

Priorities —The American Association of School Administrators commends the 
Federal interest in the welfare of the children in the schools as expressed by the 
granting of priority rating for educational materials and supplies, and for the 
administration of such rating respectfully requests the simplest procedure con- 
sistent with the nation’s war plans. 

Adjustment to the war program.—This Association places itself at the service of 
the nation in planning and in making such adjustments in educational offerings as 


_™may be necessary to the successful conduct of the war. The Association advocates 


that educational agencies render advisory service to all young people under 20 
years of age, in school and out of school alike, in order to help them make decisions 
in reference to such patriotic services as continuing school preparation, work in 
occupations necessary for defense, and enlistment in the armed forces. 

New emphasis on the common good.—School administrators will stress the obli- 
gation to sacrifice easy ways of life and to achieve a genuine concern for the common 
welfare. They will seek to inspire sentiment hostile to hoarding and to foster an 
atmosphere of self-denial and self-discipline. They will plan to develop an under- 
standing of our American neighbors favorable to hemispheric solidarity. 

Developmeni of morale—School administrators consider it their patriotic duty 
to develop a resolute morale by the teaching of good citizenship. They aim_to keep 
so clear in the minds of pupils and adults the fundamental issues of the war that 
understanding will kindle and keep alight a flaming devotion to the cause of 
democratic freedom. 

Recognizing that the immediate national objective is to defeat our enemies and 
their purposes, school administrators will not allow controversial matters to distract 
them from this main objective. Without waste of time they will reconstruct their 
programs to meet emergency conditions. 

(Page 2, column 2) 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


With the February 1942 issue of 
ScHoo.t Lire, that official monthly 
journal of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion was temporarily discontinued 
for the duration of the war. The 
current volume, No. 27, will thus 
have but five issues. 

All paid-up subscribers to ScHOoL 
Lire will receive EDUCATION FOR VIC- 
tory biweekly through the re- 
mainder of their subscription year 
at no additional cost. Issues will 
vary from 16 to 32 pages and will be 
printed on newsprint, thus making 
for speed and economy. 

In “order to introduce this new 
biweekly as widely and as promptly 
as possible, initial copies are being 
distributed to school and library of- 
ficials. Any subscribers who receive 
duplicate copies are requested to 
pass them on to associates who may 
wish to know about this new and 
increased service from the U. S, Of- 
fice of Education. Thank you. 


A Pledge 
(From Page 1) 

If the schools of the nation are to ren- 
der their most effective service in war- 
time and in the subsequent period of 
reconstruction, it is essential that their 
basic program of training the individual 
for life:in a democratic society be fully 
maintained and improved. 

Improvement of the basic program.— 
The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrator's recognizes the pressing need 
for the improvement of health and guid- 
ance programs; for a more thorough 
preparation for home and family life as 
the basis of civilized living; for the true 
integration of vocational training and 
work experience with general education; 
for the completion of the basic program 
of general education at public expense; 
for the provision at all times of a cooper- 
ative program of work, related training, 
and adjustment for the unemployed; for 
the reorganization and establishment of 
youth and adult education programs 
closely related to health, vocational, rec- 
reational, cultural, and civic needs and 
interests; and for the coordination of the 
efforts of all agencies to provide a com- 
plete program of education for the Amer- 
ican people. 

Equalization of educational opportuni- 
ties —One of the most important needs 
of ‘the nation is the greater equalization 
of educational opportunities thru in- 


creased Federal appropriations and State 
support. This Association is convinced 
that such aid should be so administered 
as to preserve State and community con- 
trol of school systems. 

Coordination of Federal programs.— 
In order to avoid waste and inefficiency 
and to insure the maintenance of well- 
articulated educational services, the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators recommends that in all Federal 
legislation and administrative action the 
U. S. Office of Education be recog- 
nized as the agency for the promotion 
and coordination of all educational pro- 
grams, 


Looking Toward Peace 


By providing purposeful direction of 
the energy of young people, the Associa- 
tion will strive to eliminate war hysteria 
and senseless hate, thus preserving, de- 
spite the tensions of war, those attitudes 
on which alone a stable post-war world 
can be built and will continue to develop 
a real understanding of all peoples and 
the recognition of the common brother- 
hood of man. 

Because it is sound policy in time of 
war to prepare for peace, this Association 
requests its Executive Committee imme- 
diately to inaugurate continuing studies 
of educational needs in America during 
and after the war and to prepare recom- 
mendations for appropriate education. 





She Served ‘‘the Cause of Education‘ 


It is with deepest regret that the U. S. 
Office of Education on March 2, lost 
through death, its devoted librarian, 
Sabra Wilbur Vought. 

During her more than 12 years as 
Office of Education librarian, Miss 
Vought gave leadership in the Library’s 
progress to more than double its num- 
ber of volumes available in all educa- 
tional fields and to many times its 
services to the teaching profession. The 
quality of such services has also grown 
significantly. These are monuments to 
Sabra Vought’s faithful and careful 
efforts, and today the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation Library is pronounced as “the 
most outstanding library of its kind in 
the United States.” 

Miss Vought was born in Towanda, Pa. 
She received her A. B. degree from Alle- 
gheny College, Pa., later a baccalaureate 
degree in library science from the New 
York State Library School at Albany. 
Hey. special interest in the organization 
of libraries led to her first major task of 
organizing the library of the University 
of Tennessee, where she remained from 
1901 to 1910. Later she served as librar- 


jan at her Alma Mater, Allegheny Col- 
lege. She had. served with the Ohio 
Library Commission, organizing rural 
schools and public libraries throughout 
that State, and also as supervisor of 
school libraries for the New York State 
Education Department. For 6 years she 
was librarian at Pennsylvania .State 
College. 

Miss Vought was a member of the 
American Library Association, and for 
many years actively participated in its 
deliberations. More recently she has 
taken active part in the District of Co- 
lumbia Library Association, serving from 
time to time on its various committees. 
She was also a member of the National 
Education Association, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Phi Beta 
Kappa, Altrusa International, and othe 
organizations. A fondness for raré 
books and fine editions led Miss Vought 
for many years to the collection of suc 
books for her own library and to the de 
velopment of a collection of old and rare 
books on education for the Office of 
Education Library. 
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Clearing House Function 


The Wartime Commission acts essen- 
tially as a clearing house. It organizes 
committees to canvass various problems 
in education which are raised by the war. 
It brings these problems through the 
committee reports to focus in the delib- 
erations of either the Commission itself 
or one of its two divisional committees— 
one concerned with the problems of 
State and local school administration, 
the other concerned with the problems 
of higher education. 


Speeding.Up Program 

Among the many important problems 
with which education is now faced is the 
speeding up of the educational program 
in colleges and universities and, to a 
lesser degree, the programs of high 
schools. (A report on the acceleration of 
high-school students was published in 
the March 3 issue of EpUcATION FOR 
VicToryY.) 

At the present time the Commission is 
giving particular consideration to prob- 
lems of acceleration in colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The three chief methods of accelera- 
tion adopted to date by colleges and uni- 
versities are: (1) Division of the year 
into 4 quarterly terms of 12 weeks each. 
This form of academic calendar has been 
in operation in many colleges and uni- 
versities for many years, but a large 
number of educational institutions have 
adopted it as a war measure. (2) 
Adoption for next year (by institutions 
which have had 2 semesters of 18 or 19 
weeks each and in a considerable number 
of cases a summer session of 6 or 8 
weeks), of three 16-week terms, thereby 
shortening the 2 semesters by 2 or 3 weeks 
and adding a third term of equal length. 
(3) The leaving of the 2 semesters un- 
changed, but lengthening the summer 
session to 12 weeks. In practically all 
cases intensive working schedules are 
operated including longer hours each day 
of the week, including Saturdays. 

By any of these devices 48 weeks of 
work may be accomplished in 1 year, 
thus permitting graduation in 3 years or, 
in the case of three 16-week terms, in 
224 years. 

There is no accurate compilation of 
the number of schools adopting each 
method of acceleration, and many are 


still considering the several plans, their 
decisions being left until a later date. 


Financial Problems 

The extra cost is first to the institution 
that must stretch its budget which is 
ordinarily exhausted in a 9-month year, 
to a 48-week year. Many institutions 
find that they cannot carry the extra 
summer session without extra funds, al- 
though some of them propose to do so 
even though it may mean that the mem- 
bers of the faculty will contribute their 
time with little or no pay. 

The other financial problem is that the 
students in many cases find it impossible 
to attend 48 weeks because they are ac- 
customed to utilizing the summer term 
to earn money with which to pay a part 
of their college expenses. Thus there is 
@ problem of aiding college students in 
order that they may participate in the 
program. If students are unable to par- 
ticipate, the plan defeats itself because 
the objective of the plan is to enable the 
students to complete their work in 234 
to 3 years rather than in 4 years. 


Trained Personnel Shortage 
The shortage of trained personnel is 
most acute in engineering, chemistry, 
physics, production supervision, medi- 
cine, dentistry, and pharmacy. Accord- 
ingly, two series of studies were made, 
one by the Advisory Committee to the 
Engineering, Science, and Management 
Defense Training program of the U. 8S. 
Office of Education and the other by two 
consultants invited by the Executive Di- 
rector of the Wartime Commission to 
direct a series of conferences to gain first- 
hand information about precisely what 
will happen when, a given university 
adopts the accelerated program. These 
two consultants were Frederick M. 
Hunter, chancellor for higher education 
of Oregon, and William T. Middlebrook, 
comptroller of the University of Minne- 
sota. Under their supervision studies 
were made of the probable costs involved 
in instituting accelerated programs in 
the University of Oregon, the Oregon 
State College, the University of Minne- 
sota, the University of Illinois, University 
of Indiana, Purdue University, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, University of Wisconsin, Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, and the University of 


Chicago. Information was also gathered 
from the Association of American Medi- 
cal Colleges, the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy, the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of Business, 
and the American Library Association. 

On the basis of the figures gathered, a 
report was presented on February 18 to 
both the U. S. Office of Education War- 
time Commission and its Divisional Com- 
mittee on Higher Education. The report 
was adopted as presented and it is now 
before the appropriate Government offi- 
cials. 

This above account is given to illus- 
trate both the type of problems consid- 
ered and the methods followed by the 
Wartime Commission. 

Another problem that is receiving con- 
sideration by the Commission is that of 
the shortage of teachers and other com- 
munity service workers. With the ris- 
ing scale of wages in industry and the 
increased demand for the services of all 
types of trained men and women, teach- 
ers are being drained off from the 
schools, leaving in many cases the neces- 
sity of employing less well-qualified 
teachers—if in fact teachers of any sort 
can be found. 


Five Categories 

The study of this situation falls into 
five categories, each of which is in the 
hands of a special subcommittee. The 
work of all the subcommittees is being 
coordinated through John Lund, execu- 
tive director of the Divisional Committee 
on Higher Education. These five sub- 
committees are as follows: 

1. A committee to study the extent of 
the shortage of teachers, including ques- 
tions of where the shortages exist, what 
types of positions are affected, and the 
like. This has involved bringing to- 
gether many partial studies which re- 
veal that the shortages are primarily 
of two types: (1) elementary teachers, 
particularly rural teachers where low 
salaries is perhaps the most important 
reason for the shortage, and (2) teachers 
in vocational subjects, in science, and 
in mathematics where two main reasons 
combine to cause the shortage; men con- 
stitute a larger proportion of this group 
than of other teacher groups and are 
(a) called into military service and (b) 
called into industrial positions, where 
the demand for their services is unusually 
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great. The chairman of this committee is 
Benjamin W. Frazier, specialist in teach- 
er education in the Office of Education. 

2. The second committee is charged 
with studying possibilities of beating the 
shortage in part through accelerating 
the programs in teacher institutions. To 
illustrate: If a teacher-training insti- 
tution preparing elementary teachers by 
means of a 2-year curriculum were to 
divide its academic year into three 16- 
weeks’ terms, students starting their 
teacher-training work in June 1942 would 
be able to complete four 16-weeks’ terms 
by October 1, 1943. They would thus 
be available for teaching practically 1 
year earlier than by the present method 
of training. Again, teachers of physics, 
mathematics, and vocational subjects 
which ordinarily require 4 years of work 
could save a year of time by continuing 
their training uninterruptedly during a 
48-week year. This committee is can- 
vassing possibilities of such plans of 
acceleration. Its chairman is Karl A. 
Bigelow, director of the Teacher Educa- 
tion Commission of the American Council 
on Education. 

3. The third committee is considering 
the problem of better placement of 
teachers. Data already at hand quite 
often reveal that while there is a short- 
age in a good many places there is still 
available a supply of teachers in some 
other places. The committee is consider- 
ing possibilities of cooperation among 
various teacher-placement agencies in 
the States and the U. S. Employment 
Service. The chairman of this committee 
is Willard E. Givens, executive secretary 
of the National Education Association. 

4. The fourth committee is dealing 
with the problem of short refresher 
courses to better qualify teachers who 
have been away from teaching for several 
years but who are willing to return now 
as a part of their wartime service, to 
equip themselves with the recent infor- 
mation concerning teaching methods and 
teaching materials. This program is de- 
signed to do the same thing for teaching 
that the Engineering, Science, and Man- 
agement Defense Training program has 
done and is continuing to do for a large 
number of engineers, scientists, and busi- 
ness executives who have been at work 
in occupations which do not utilize their 
professional training. Teachers thus re- 
instated will in many cases be superior. 
At the same time they will probably wish 
to leave teaching when the emergency is 
over and thus he!p to avoid a surplus of 
teachers. The chairman of this com- 
mittee is Clyde M. Hill, chairman of the 
Department of Education, Yale Univer- 
sity Graduate School. 

















































5. The fifth committee has as its pur- 
pose the investigation of the shortage of 
other professional community service 
workers such as adult education leaders, 
nursery school teachers, recreation lead- 
ers, and child caretakers. The com- 
mittee will also consider ways in which 
educational institutions can make plans 
for the training of an adequate supply 
of these workers. The chairman of this 
committee is Morse A. Cartwright, direc- 
tor, American Association for Adult 
Education. 

These five committees are expecting to 
make their reports soon. The reports will 
be the basis of proposals which it is hoped 
will assist in solving the problem of the 
shortage of teachers and other commu- 
nity workers related to education. 


Cooperative Task With National 
Committee 


Another activity of the Wartime Com- 
mission which promises to be helpful is 
a@ cooperative task with the National 
Committee on Education and Defense. 
The purpose of the cooperative under- 
taking is to develop suggestions which 
will enable colleges and universities, par- 
ticularly colleges of arts, junior colleges, 
and teachers colleges, to incorporate in 
their curricula courses which will pre- 
pare their students for later induction 
into the armed forces, for civil-service 
jobs, and for jobs in industry. This does 
not imply that the primary purpose of 
these institutions will not continue to 
be the broad liberal education of their 
students. It means instead that stu- 
dents these days wish to utilize their 
time to prepare as definitely as possible 
for the wartime tasks before them, and 
colleges wish to adjust their programs to 
that end. 

Analyses are being made, with the co- 
operation of the Army and Navy, of the 
jobs which soldiers and sailors perform, 
in order that students may get them- 
selves ready to be more helpful when they 
are inducted into the armed forces or into 
the many jobs filled through the Federal 
Civil Service which are likewise ulti- 
mately connected with the war efforts, 
such as in the arsenals and the ship- 
yards. Jobs in the war industries are 
quite as vital for the success of the war 
effort as jobs in the armed forces them- 
selves, and therefore students are anxious 
to equip themselves for these services. 

As a result of this cooperative study, 
the National Committee on Education 
and Defense through the American 
Council on Education is preparing cer- 
tain publications giving general descrip- 
tions concerning the courses most 








needed, and the U. S. Office of Education 
Wartime Commission is preparing more 
detailed descriptions of the courses sug- 
gested. The representative of the Na- 
tional Committee on Education and De- 
fense is Francis J. Brown, secretary of the 
committee on Military Affairs, and the 
representative of the Wartime Commis- 
sion is Lloyd E. Blauch, specialist in High- 
er Education of the Office of Education. 


Military Training in High 
Schools 


Another project in which the Wartime 
Commission is engaged has to do with 
answering the question which is per- 
sistently asked by many high schools 
throughout the country, namely, Why 
should we not have military training in 
the high school? It is very important 
to discover from the point of view, not 
only of the Army and the Navy but of 
high-school leaders as well, just what is 
the best program for high-school stu- 
dents to give them the main advantages 
they seek in military training. For ex- 
ample, it is clear that an effective pro- 
gram of body building and correction of 
remedial physical defects should be 
stressed. It is clear also that nearly all 
Officers of the Army and Navy need a 
background of mathematics and science. 
Again, it is recognized that a thorough 
understanding of the history and politi- 
cal ideals of the United States is neces- 
sary if one wishes to participate intel- 
ligently in the war effort. What will con- 
stitute the best program to accomplish 
the purposes sought by military training 
is being investigated, and a report will be 
made to the Wartime Commission. The 
chairman of this committee is Carl A, 
Jessen, specialist in Secondary Education) 
of the Office of Education. 
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Relating Curriculum to War 
Effort 


Somewhat related to the project jus 
described is the comprehensive investi 
gation of how the whole curriculum o 
the high school may properly be modi 
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a the @ cent high, work and lots of it will see 
eee us through” states Mrs. Caroline W. Ed- 
— ~ B wards, Territorial home economics su- 


pervisor in Hawaii, in a letter to the 
' Home Economics Education Service of 
the U. S. Office of Education. In this 
communication, Mrs. Edwards describes 
adjustments being made and their ef- 
fect on the homemaking program in the 
public schools of Hawaii. Of these she 
says: 

“In meeting our new plans we have 
entirely changed our former idea and 
feel that homemaking instruction pro- 
grams include any service necessary in 
a particular time. For the time being 
such service will include the instruction 
that is vitally the apparent need in every 
home. For example, if help in getting 
foods for home meals is needed because 
of the short shopping hours (available 
to working mothers), girls will do the 
job under supervision. If uniforms are 
needed in medical units these are made 
las part of the sewing work. If hospital 
owns are needed these are made. If 
family is in need of help with their 
bomb shelter this will be given. If cafe- 
erias need additional services in the 
preparation of meals, the future home- 
makers are programming themselves to 
give such service. Work in community 
gardens will be part of the instructional 
program. In addition, the usual Red 
ross dressing stations, layettes for 
babies, fracture pillows, etc., will be car- 
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ious high@me period since December 7. 

The chair “During the enumeration (of family 

‘ranklin Rgpembers) many of the homemaking 

nal Infor@p@chers acted as enumerators and were 

e Office ome to visit thousands of homes, 


eachers report that they never were 


istrates th@¥re of conditions as well as they are 


deration bye2t now. Such mass contacts are go- 
i the meth#’® to make a great difference in the 
ccording pproach that a homemaking teacher 


director. vill make to future instruction.” 























































































Homemaking Education 


In January a copy of an outline’ of 
Some Contributions which Home Eco- 
nomics Education Can Make Through 
School and Community Programs to the 
Solution of Problems Families are Fac- 
ing in the National Emergency, was sent 
to Mrs. Edwards with a request for an 
evaluation of it in the light of her experi- 
ences in Hawaii. Some of the sugges- 
tions included in Mrs. Edwards’ February 
5 communication refer to this outline. 
Of the food problems she says: 

“In addition to the feeding which we 
did on a very large scale, we prepared 
every school to feed the immediate com- 
munity * * * made assignments So 
that in another emergency people will 
immediately take their stations. We 
have given some training for this and 
have made assignments. 

“In looking over your outline, I believe 
that it is important to stress the neces- 
sity for making substitutions in estab- 
lished ways of doing things. * * ® 
The information needed to substitute 
available foods when the usual supply is 
curtailed is perhaps more important 
through an emergency. Long-time plans 
for food needs should be included in many 
community programs.” 


Home Safety 


Her comment on home safety prob- 
lems is: 


“In making homes safer many things 
have shown up that should be included 
in plans, for instance, how to efficiently 
blackout several rooms of the house so 
that family life can go on with as little 
disruption as possible, how to understand 
blackout (directions) and carry them 
through for every member of the fam- 
ily, how to: devise ways and means to 
make such periods more livable.” 


Clothing 
She says of clothing: 


“We all feel the need to conserve what- 
ever clothing we have and make it goa 
long, long way. For feeding projects the 
clothing necessary for good work in a 
kitchen should be ready.” 


1 Mise. 
Home Economics Section of the American 
Vocational Association at their meeting in 
Boston, December 10-13, 1941. Available free 
upon request to the Home Economics Educa- 
tion Service, U. 8. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





2930. Outline prepared by the 


“One of our greatest difficulties,” ac- 
cording to Mrs. Edwards, “has been to 
provide for the care of children where 
parents have been away and during such 
times when school was not in session.” 

The outiine referred to above includes 
a section on the contribution of home 
economics teachers in community pro- 
grams concerned with the security of 
family life. Of this section Mfrs. 
Edwards writes: 

“The feeding problems should be in- 
cluded. Schools should be the center not 
only for recreation, care of children, and 
for study, but should also be the center 
of obtaining some of life’s necessities. 
* © * During our attack © ° © 
schools were the busiest places and it was 
gratifying to know that the community 
realized that aid was available not only 
for feeding but for housing and physical 
care.” 


Building Program Exhibit 
at Library 


The U. S. Office of Education Library 
has arranged in its display cases an ex- 
hibit of the Office of Education’s model 
airplane building program in which the 
schools of the United States have agreed 
to build 500,000 model airplanes to be 
used by personnel of the Navy, Army, 
and civilian defense forces for identifi- 
cation, range, and gunnery training, 

The exhibit cases contain sample 
drawings of planes and their component 
parts, details of construction, and a.com- 
pleted model, together with a copy of 
the certificate to be presented to youth 
who produce a specified number of ac- 
ceptable models, and other data on the 
program, 

Washington visitors, particularly those 
of the educational profession and stu- 
dents, are always welcome at the Library 
where there are available approximately 
250,000 volumes in educational fields. 
Exhibits are featured from time to time. 


Public Employees in the U. §. 


The Census Bureau reported more than 
6,861,100 = employees including armed 
forces were required to operate the Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments of the 
United States at the close of 1941. The 
total is approximately 9 percent of the 
52,841,100 persons reported as “in the 
labor force” in the decennial census of 
1940. 

Including 2,000,000 men in the armed 
forces, public employees were divided as 
follows: Federal, 3,535,000; public educa- 
tion, 1,315,000; State, 559,000; city, 934- 
000; county and other, 518,000. 
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Inter-American Educational 


Relations 


Bring Many Communications 


DavLe, 12 or DECEMBER 1941. 
Sefior Minister of Public Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Most EXcELLENT SENoR: The stu- 
dents of the Villa de Daule, located 
in the Province of Guoyas, Republic 
of Ecuador, Amazonian state, send 
you cordial and respectful greetings, 
and I desire to make known to all 
students of our brother nation, that 
the young people of this city greet 
and fraternally embrace them, and, 
moreover, want to join with them in 
protesting against the barbaric ag- 
gression of Japan against our Conti- 
nent. * * * We live in a free 
America and should not follow the 
barbarism of Europe; and we trust 
that by spreading this information 
of aggression throughout all the 
Americas, all may live happily in 
an upright and just land. 

We appreciated your kindness and 
attention. 

Victor MAINGON ALVARADO, 
Daule, Provincia de Guyuas. 

Sixth grade student of the Escuela 

Vicente Piedrahito No. 27. 


\ 


Demonstration Centers in Colleges and 
Universities 

“One of the major aims of a teacher- 
training school is not only to guide its 
students in developing the best skills and 
techniques in the art of teaching, but also 
to instill in its students a continuing 
interest in all phases of life. 

“We have tried to keep this aim con- 
stantly in mind and especially in our 
work with the students in the study and 
the teaching of subjects relating to Latin 
American countries. Our emphasis is 
going to be on permanent and continuing 
interest. °° ° © 

This description by a municipal nor- 
mal school principal is indicative of the 
policy and the spirit of the more than 50 
institutions of higher learning which are 
participating in the Inter-American Edu- 
cation Demonstration Center Project of 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

The common initial procedure has been 
to survey the coordinating institution, 
the cooperating schools and colleges, and 
the community to find out: (1) What is 
being done, (2) what could be done, (3) 
what resources could be utilized. The 
initiation and direction of the project is 
centered in a variety of departments, de- 


pending upon which seemed to be a more 
natural place for it as a phase of the reg- 
ular program, e. g., curriculum bureaus, 
romance language departments, the de- 
partments of history, the schools of edu- 
cation, and the division of Latin Amer- 
ican relations. In one, it is in the school 
of citizenship. In another, it is in the 
laboratory school. In all, the planning 
committee is highly representative, cut- 
ting across all levels of education—ele- 
mentary, high school, college, university, 
State department, local boards—public, 
private, and denominational. 

An informal preliminary survey of all 
centers by field representatives of the 
U. S. Office of Education and the local 
planning committees has revealed that 
the colleges are manned by staff members 
who are well informed on Latin American 
affairs. It also brought into focus sev- 
eral major needs to be met if education 
along these lines is to proceed in a pro- 
ductive way. Among these, the most 
vital are: (1) The immediate correction 
of many widespread misconceptions 
about the life and customs of the peoples 
of the southern republics; (2) the deep- 
ening of what have been superficial inter- 
ests connected with these nations; (3) 
the development of available, authentic, 
usable materials for all learning levels; 
(4) the training of teachers in the in- 
corporation of Latin American subjects 
in the regular curricula. 

Handicaps, too, were uncovered. Of 
these, lack of budgetary provision, 
crowded schedules, and the short dura- 
tion of the projected program seemed 
the most serious. 

Many have planned institutes center- 
ing around a program of lectures and 
discussions to furnish background infor- 
mation and understanding on major 
aspects. Several have freed personnel 
from some of their regular responsibili- 
ties to allow time for more intensive 
work. One has employed a full-time 
secretary, and the library has invested 
$2,000 in source materials. 

Additional types of service include the 
translation of materials for teachers, 
guidance to classroom teachers who are 
doing classroom experimentation, the 
maintenance of an information packet 
service, a film-loan service, the writing of 
a series of authoritative articles on 
Inter-American Affairs for the State 
educational journal, radio broadcasts of 
pertinent information to classrooms, the 
circulation of a news bulletin to dis- 
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seminate current practice and materials, 
and the development of a “Repository” 
for Latin-American -materials. More 
ambitious plans provide for special work- 
shops, new courses, and a many-faceted 





































































emphasis in summer schools for teachers. Voca 
The Morning Mail 
If we only knew for whom the mate- jj Some 
rials and suggestions were intended, and Appr 
(a) For what purpose? “Please send @ given d 
me materials about South America.” courses 
(b) For what class? “My class is ™ lic voca 
studying Argentina. Please send copies @ was anr 
of your publications.” Hawkin 
(c) For what aspect of Latin-American @ ing for ' 
study? “I am planning a unit on Latin Vocat 
America for my sixth-grade class. Can ers was 
you send me useful materials and sug-@ ning Jv 
gestions?” workers 
We could give as definite an answer tO ing the 
the above requests as we can to the one@ tion prc 
below: persons 
“My sixth-grade class and I are study-@ jects in 


ing the sugar industry in Cuba. Can youl] mentary 


suggest or send me (a) reading mate- Traini 
rials for the children, (b) useful teach-§ ginning . 
ing materials for my own use?” 81, 1942, 
Music of the Other Americas Suppleme 

If, as is so frequently stated, the social § Preemplo; 
characteristics of a people, their sorrows, § °U°°!s 
hopes, and aspirations are reflected in Total 


their music, then all who are interested Supplem 
in life as it is lived in the other Americas ready em 
will welcome the new publication “Re-§ peempio 
cordings of Latin American Songs and yet empl 
Dances: An Annotated List of Popular February 
and Folk Music” by Gustavo Duran. public vo 

The booklet can be purchased for 30 









S) 
cents from the Pan American Union, pete 
Washi courses a 

ashington, D. C. 
Schools a 


New Bibliographies Now Available mainsprir 

Our Neighbor Republics: A Selected defense 
List of Readable Books for Young Peoplefschool yor 
is an annotated list of 64 titles designed§ providing 
to serve as an introduction to the Latingjderstandir 
American republics for readers fromifterials, as 
picture book age through senior high¥ducted in 
school. The bibliography is divided intagjin small r 
four sections: Backgrounds, which in0f-school 
clude history, travel, geography, and bi4fder to pr 
ography; Nature; Arts and Crafts; andgreserve lat 
Stories and Legends. Inclusive gradegpersons in 
levels are given for each book. maintenan 

The Other Americas: An Annotate@Ment, as a 
List of Available Units and Courses 0 


Study in the Inter-American Field, th@#he Obje 
greater number of these units an@ po obj 
courses were developed by grade and higlan,g preem 
school teachers as they explored t Individuals 
field with their classes. The content anfife y g x 
organization of each is described, atfercons . 4; 
the school or agency from which it M@orkors m; 
be secured is indicated. or training 
These bibliographies are distributeiheryicors. 


by the Office of Education. 
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sitory” 
More = 
vok- fs Training 
aceted 
achers. @ Vocational Schools 
mate- | Some Training Totals 
ed, and Approximately 2,212,000 persons were 
se send given defense training in 19 months in 
ica.” courses of less than college grade in pub- 
‘lass is ™ lic vocational schools of the Nation, it 
i copies # was announced on February 25 by L. S. 
Hawkins, Director of Vocational Train- 
merican @ ing for Defense Workers. 
n Latin Vocational training for defense work- 
ss. Can ers was authorized by Congress begin- 
nd sug-@ ning July 1, 1940, to refresh skills of 
workers which had become “rusty” dur- 
nswer t0@ ing the depression. Additional legisla- 
the one @ tion provided also for the training of 
persons in new skills and related sub- 
‘e Study-@ jects in preemployment and _ supple- 
Can yOug mentary courses. 
ig mate- Training totals for the 19 months be- 
11 teach-§ ginning July 1, 1940, and ending January 
$1, 1942, are reported as fellows: 
Supplementary training .....---- = pm 
the social l Ore-of-school youth treining...2. 875,000 
’ SOrrows, dieesiahaiieces 
jected in Total .....---- 22-22-22 -e ne 2, 211, 585 
nterestedi supplementary courses for persons al- 
Americas § ready employed in defense industry and 
tion “Re-# preemployment courses for persons not 
jongs andi vet employed in defense industry, as of 
f Popular february 15, were being conducted in 
iran. public vocational schools in 1,361 cities. 
ed for 30 Supplementary and preemployment 
in Union, courses are known in public vocational 
schools as the number 1 program, the 
lable mainspring of the vocational training of 
4 Selected—idefense workers. Courses for out-of- 
ing Peoplegschool youth, set up for the purpose of 
s designed™ providing young persons with an un- 
the Latingjderstanding of tools, machinery, and ma- 
ders fromiterials, as of February 1 were being con- 
senior highgducted in 2,124 training centers, largely 
ivided int@jin small rural towns. Courses for out- 
which in0f-school youth were established in or- 
ay, and big@ider to provide for a proper supply of 
‘rafts; andgreserve labor and to increase the skill of 
sive grad@persons in rural areas in the repair and 
.. maintenance of mechanized farm equip- 
Annotate@ment, as a part of the defense program. 
Courses 9 
. Field, thqthe Objective 
units aN@ The objective of the supplementary 
de and higiiand preemployment program is to train 
xplored t"individuals for specific jobs in industry. 
content an@fhe U. s. Employment Service preselects 
cribed, aN@ersons . for defense training. WPA 
hich it M@%Myorkers may be referred to the schools 
or training directly by their project su- 
distribute r) ervisors. 


Organized shop training is 





Vocational and Technical Wartime 


provided enrollees in NYA defense work 
projects by the public vocational schools. 
In the total training program, other 
agencies are involved. The training- 
within-industry program with the War 
Production Board promotes on-the-job 
training within defense plants; the U. S. 
Department of Labor develops standards 
of apprenticeship training through the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship; 
and the National Youth Administration 
and the Civilian Conservation Corps pro- 
vide work experience in special national 
defense centers. The U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation cooperates with State boards for 
vocational education in the educational 
phases of all of these programs. 
Vocational training for defense work- 
ers is an outgrowth of public vocational 
education developed in the United States 
under the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, approved by Congress in 
1917, establishing cooperative functions 
in vocational education between the 
States and the Federal Government. 
The present vocational defense training 


. program differs from the “regular” vo- 


cational training program in that the 
Federal Government provides all funds. 
The actual conduct of the program, how- 
ever, is vested in the hands of State and 
local boards for vocational education. 


Regular Enrollments Increase 


According to reports received from 
States, the upward trend in the growth of 
federally aided trade and industrial 
classes from 1934 through 1940 con- 
tinued through 1941. The total enroll- 
ment in all “regular” trade and industrial 
programs was 795,725 students, as com- 
pared with 758,409 for 1940. This in- 
crease was at the rate of about 5 percent, 
compared to approximately 6 percent for 
1940. 

It is indicated there has been a con- 
tinued steady increase in all regular 
programs, despite the unusual conditions, 
except in general continuation classes. 
In this category there was a drop of 
approximately 12 percent during 1941, 
probably as a result of the attendance in 
special defense training courses of indi- 
viduals who otherwise might have en- 
rolled in general continuation classes. 
Indications are that, although the de- 
fense training program has attracted 
some enrollees from the regular program, 
added interest in the trade and industrial 
education program due to employment 


opportunities has made up losses. The 
continued growth of federally aided 
trade and industrial classes is verifica- 
tion of the fact that the program of 
vocational training for defense workers 
is being conducted over and above pre- 
vious training effort, ; 


Some Brief Mention 


An addition to Opportunity School in 
Denver, Colo., costing $250,000 is being 
built in order to supply training needs. 
for local defense industries. This isthe 
second time Opportunity School has been 
expanded since the emergency began. 

Santa Monica Technical School, Santa 
Monica, Calif., in 60 days placed 850 
trainees in aircraft plants and shipyards. 

Selected employees of North American 
and Douglas Aircraft companies are us- 
ing the facilities of the Los Angeles City 
Aircraft Machine Shop, operated by 
Frank Wiggins Trade School, for train- 
ing in supplementary courses to advance 
their skill ratings. Men selected for 
training at the school receive full-scale 
pay while learning new or added 
skills. This aircraft training school cost 
$300,000. 


Defense Training Load 


Successful achievement of the vast 
goals in war production involves one of 
the largest personnel training problems 
ever undertaken. Figures submitted to 
the Tolan Committee by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics indicate that by the 
fourth quarter of 1942, 15 million work- 
ers will be employed in defense indus- 





Extra Equipment Funds Voted 


As this issue of EpucaTION FoR 
Victory goes to press word has 
been received of the approval by 
President Roosevelt of Public Law 
463, 77th Congress, 2d Session, the 
First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1942, which provides for additional 
funds to be used by the States for 
equipment needed in connection 
with the program of preemploy- 
ment and supplementary training 
for workers in defense industries. 

Specifically, this act provides 
$10,000,000 “for the acquisition by 
purchase, rental, gift, or otherwise, 
of new or used equipment when 
needed by agencies” in the educa- 
tion and training of such workers. 
This appropriation is available 
through June 30, 1943. 
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tries, as against 21,800,000 in nondefense 
industries; 5,500,000 in self-employment; 
and 8,500,000 in agriculture. 

As many as 8 million workers will be 
diverted to war production. Many of 
these workers will continue to work where 
they are and to make essentially the 
same product, but the product will be 
used for military purposes. Estimates 
of the number of persons temporarily 
unemployed because of curtailments in 
civilian production are not as high as 3 
million workers. Many of the unem- 
ployed workers will require special pre- 
employment training. Also, many of the 
workers who shift immediately to war- 
time production will require special sup- 
plementary or “upgrading” training. 
The size of the training load of the pub- 
lic schools for the 1942-43 fiscal year 
will be considerably larger than during 
the past.fiscal year. This training load 
will include training for large groups of 
persons not normally employed in me- 
chanical production—women, young per-. 
sons not of draft age, older persons, and 
minority groups. 

The widening need for qualified work- 
ers for defense industry has focused at- 
tention on the training and employment 
of Negroes and other minority groups— 
not, specifically as minority groups, but 
as workers necessary to the war effort. 
On January 25, 1941, President Roosevelt 
reaffirmed the rights of minority groups 
to participate in the defense program. 
The issuance of Government defense con- 
tracts forbid discrimination in hiring, 
as a measure designed to assure the full 
utilization of the labor supply. Voca- 
tional schools are providing opportunity 
for Negroes and other racial minority 
groups for training in occupations for 
which they may be qualified, and they 
are finding wider employment oppor- 
tunities. 


Training for Displaced Workers 

An urgent aspect of the wartime labor 
supply problem is conversion training for 
workers temporarily displaced during the 
change over of industrial plants from 
peacetime to wartime production. Train- 
ing programs have been set up in many 
training centers for workers who have 
been displaced, or are about to be dis- 
placed, because of curtailment of peace- 
time industry. 

In some instances such training 
courses are eStablished by the public 
vocational schools, in cooperation with 
unions to which displaced workers belong. 
For example, officers of the Detroit 
Photo-Engravers Union No. 12, because 
of the discontinuance of automotive pro- 









duction, found its unemployed member- 
ship increased from 4 percent to about 
40 percent. Officials of the union con- 
tacted W. E. Stirton, director of the 
Vocational Education Program for Na- 
tional Defense, Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion, and arrangements were made with 
the Detroit public vocational schools for 
establishment of training courses for the 
union’s unemployed members. Director 
Stirton obtained the cooperation of the 
U. S. Employment Service in accepting 
and processing unemployed members of 
the union for enrollment. Within a week 
a class of members of the Detroit Photo- 
Engravers Union was formed to study the 


Colleges and Universities 


Authorized Enrollment 300,000 


More than 5,200 courses had been au- 
thorized in 175 institutions participating 
in the Engineering, Science, and Man- 
agement Defense Training Program with 
an authorized enrollment of nearly 300,- 
000 trainees, as of March 6, 1942, accord- 
ing to Director Roy A. Seaton. Some 
require the full time of the trainee; 
others are conducted in the evening for 
the benefit of those already employed. 
With a few exceptions, such as courses 
limited solely to Army Officers, these 
courses are open to women as well 
as to men, providing that prospective 
trainees have the requisite educational 
qualifications and are employable in war 
work, 

Early in the defense program it was 
apparent that there were not enough 
persons available to meet the demands 
of industry and the Government for 
engineers, chemists, physicists, and pro- 
duction supervisors. To meet these 
shortages, intensive training courses 
have been set up throughout the coun- 
try under the Engineering, Science, 
and Management Defense Training pro- 
gram, usually abbreviated to ESMDT. 

The instruction given in these courses 
is of the grade normally given to Col- 
lege students, although the courses are 
shorter, more intensive, and more closely 
related to the actual duties of a specific 
job than those given as part of the usual 
college curriculum. Subject matter 
varies from such fundamental courses as 
engineering drawing, basic radio theory, 
and industrial chemistry to highly re- 
fined specialties normally taught only to 
graduate school students. Entrance re- 
quirements vary correspondingly; many 


































































































use of precision instruments, with re- the e 
lated training in blueprint reading. The of th 
following week another class of 22 mem- traini 
bers of the union began the study of air- those | 
plane wing construction and aluminum in ma 
riveting. About 65 percent of the course 
union’s unemployed members are now in a high 
training. A Detroit war production con- to a ne 
tractor, impressed by the progress of the Acty 
22 members in the airplane wing con- ESMD 
struction class, has agreed to employ the rapidit 
entire class. 119.293 
The Detroit vocational schools have cembet 
worked out similar training programs creasec 
in cooperation with employers and A. Fx@  eymul: 
of .L, and C, I. O. unions. eent rr 
dicate 
portion 
30 per 
of the 
organiz 
courses are open to those whose educa-§ ticylar] 
tion stopped with a high-school diploma;% of wo; 
others require 1, 2, or more years of col- ample, 
lege training in specific subjects. They§ engines 
are available without cost to the student, py Joh 
other than the-purchase of textbooks and§ more, « 
minor supplies. bus, W: 
Enrollment of Women Encour ote 
aged by ESMDT prepari 
America’s war industries are askingg /rcraft 
for women workers in steadily increasingg§ Particul 
numbers. As more and more men areg #/So be 
called into active service by the armedg SPectors 
forces, and greatly increased productiong Other c: 
is required to furnish them with suppliesg to be r 
and equipment, opportunities for em- hitherto 
ployment are rapidly opening up in manyg Oly me 
fields hitherto filled by men. 
The War Production Board estimated 
defense workers at approximately 5,000, 
000 on December 31, 1941; by the end off Inter. 
1942 this number will increase to 15,000, 
000. Authorities agree that this goal can Inter- 
only be achieved by increasing the presq@ derstand 
ent number of women workers. loan pac 
What kinds of tasks will these indusg tion Ex 
trial recruits be expected to perform fense. 
All kinds, except, of course, those job Backg: 
requiring great physical strength an@ America) 
endurance. Britain, where the exigencie™ developir 
of total war have resulted in severe short ing, illus: 
ages of manpower, has found that womej universit 
can do effectively and efficiently almos§ topics fo 
any industrial task normally done bg are inten 
men. Women who had previously bee™ ulum dit 
clerks, typists, and housewives are toda directors 
operating intricate machine tools, rivet@ subject. 
ing aircraft structures, and performing are loane 
many other industrial tasks far differen For a ¢ 
from their earlier experience. the Infor 
During the next year, thousands O§ and Defe 
American women will undoubtedly follo§ Washingt 
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the example set by the English. Each 
of these new workers will need some 
training to prepare for new duties. For 
those who have the requisite background 
in mathematics and the sciences, special 
courses are available leading to work of 
a higher grade than is normally assigned 
to a newcomer to industry. 

Actual enrollments by women in these 
ESMDT courses are increasing with great 
rapidity. On June 30, 1941, only 776 of 
119,293 enrollees were women. By De- 
cember 31, 1941, this proportion had in- 
creased to 4,859 women in a total 
cumulative enrollment of 262,975. Re- 
cent reports from scattered colleges in- 
dicate that in some classes the pro- 
portion of women is now as high as 
30 percent of the enrollment. A few 
of the participating institutiong#iave 
organized special courses designed par- 
ticularly to prepare selected groups 
of women for specific jobs. For ex- 
ample, ESMDT courses in aeronautical 
engineering are currently being presented 
by Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more, Ohio State University in Colum- 
bus, Washington University in St. Louis, 
and the University of California in Los 
Angeles, all for the expressed purpose of 
preparing women draftsmen for local 
aircraft manufacturers. Women are 
particularly adept at drafting but have 
also been found very successful as in- 
spectors, research aides, and in many 
other capacities, some of which are yet 
to be realized by employers who have 
hitherto acted on the assumption that 
only men could do the job. 


Inter-American Packets 


Inter-American Friendship and Un- 
derstanding is the subject of a series of 
loan packets prepared by the Informa- 
tion Exchange on ‘Education and De- 
fense. 

Background information on inter- 
American relations, school programs on 
developing inter-American understand- 
ing, illustrative material, and college and 
university Latin American programs are 
topics for several of the packets. They 
are intended for use by teachers, curric- 
ulum directors, study groups, program 
directors, and others interested in the 
subject. As many as 3 packets at a time 
are loaned for a period of 2 weeks. 

For a complete list of packets write to 
the Information Exchange on Education 
and Defense, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 





*) Libraries and the War 





War Collection Created 


By special order of the Librarian of 
Congress, a war collection has been cre- 
ated to aid persons doing official political 
research for Government agencies. This 
collection, which contains about 20,000 
items, consists of pamphlets, posters, 
newspapers, documents and other ephem- 
eral material from belligerent and neu- 
tral countries. Owing to the nature of 
the material, it is available at present 
only to official agencies. 

A defense section has been established 
in the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress to render special 
assistance to defense agencies on sub- 
jects connected with the war. Among 
the activities of this unit are abstracting, 
translating, documentation, and research 
work for the various war agencies of the 
Government. 


Wartime Council Formed 


In order to pool their resources for the 
emergency, 12 libraries, public and pri- 
vate, in Newark have formed a Wartime 
Council of Newark Libraries. The co- 
operating libraries include: 

Academy of Medicine of Northern New 

Jersey, 

Board of Education. 

Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company. 

New Jersey College of Pharmacy. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, 

Newark College of Engineering. 

Newark Museum. 

Prudential Insurance Company. 

Public Service Corporation of New Jersey. 

St. Benedict’s Preparatory School, 

University of Newark. 

Newark Public Library. 

According to Beatrice Winser, librar- 
ian of the Newark Public Library and 
chairman of the council, the libraries will 
exchange publications and list their re- 
sources and services in a master file at 
the public library. In this way, it is ex- 
pected that the war effort of the city will 
be speeded up by making vital informa- 
tion more readily accessible to agencies 
and individuals. 


Limited Supply of Reprints 

Over 125 free or inexpensive pam- 
phlets are listed in the bibliography, 
Citizen and Defense, compiled for li- 
braries by Jennie M. Flexner, readers 
adviser of the New York Public Library, 
and printed originally in the Library 
Journal. The Information Service of the 


U. S. Office of Education has a limited 
supply of reprints for distribution to 
libraries planning to serve as war infor- 
mation centers. 


Bill of Rights Exhibition 


As a part of the observance of the Bill 
of Rights anniversary, the Library of 
Congress has assembled an extensive ex- 


hibition of manuscripts, books, pam- 
phlets, broadsides, mewspapers, and 
prints. 


Among the featured items is one of 
13 original manscripts of the Bill of 
Rights, engrossed on parchment 29 
inches square and signed by the Speaker 
of the House, F. A. Muhlenberg, and the 
Vice President, John Adams. The Vir- 
ginia Bill of Rights, adopted on June 12, 
1776 and considered to be the ancestor 
of the National and various State Bills of 
Rights, is shown in 3 forms: The original 
draft in the handwriting of George 
Mason and Thomas Ludwell Lee, a spe- 
cial issue of the Virginia Gazette, and a 
Pamphlet containing the ordinances of 
the Virginia Convention. 

The Anglo-American background of 
the Bill of Rights is represented by cer- 
tain English documents, such as the offi- 
cial publication of the English Bill of 
Rights passed in 1689, an early printing 
of the 1628 Petition of Right, and the 
Habeas Corpus Act of 1679. Classics on 
display include first editions of Roger 
Williams’ Bloudy Tenent of Persecution, 
a plea for religious toleration, and of 
John Milton’s Areopagitica, a plea for 
the freedom of the press, both of which 
works appeared in 1644. 


Policies and Services Outlined 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library of Balti- 
more has outlined these policies and 
services for its wartime activities: 

1. First priority in book funds is given 
to technical materials serving defense 
workers, apprentices, and _ students. 
Treatises, manuals, and periodicals which 
speed the production of war materials 
are being emphasized. Shopmen, fore- 
men, engineers, and instructors require 
and are receiving increased aid through- 
out the library system, and every effort is 
being made to expand this service. 

2. In the fields of history, interna- 
tional relations, government and eco- 
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nomics the library is also giving priority 
to all books and library materials. which 
give a better understanding of the back- 
ground of the present conflict. * * * 

3. The library is a war information 
center ‘and has gathered printed infor- 
mation from all sources, including all the 
important official publications and docu- 
ments concerned with civilian defense 
and related problems. 

4. A civilian defense information bu- 
re&u is housed in the Central Hall of the 
main library building, and is manned by 
volunteers. 

5. A committee of three librarians has 
reviewed and digested all the civilian de- 
fense material and is publishing for wide 
distribution the series of 20 leaflets to 
inform people and enable them to pre- 
pare quickly and wisely for the defense 
of the city. 

6. The library is supplementing the 
work of the schools by continuing en- 
rollment of civilian defense volunteers in 
each of its 26 libraries, and the library 


staff has generously contributed its free 
time in order to make this possible. 

7. The library is lending each one of 
its 27 buildings to the civilian defense 
committee as interviewing places for all 
those who have volunteered for any of 
the medical phases of civilian defense 
work. In addition, several of the impor- 
tant committees of civilian defense have 
been housed on the third floor of the 
Central Library building. 

8. The library, through its regular 
book and reference services, is attempting 
to prevent hysteria among the popula- 
tion and to use its resources for a more 
sane, thoughtful, and rational approach 
to the problems we are now facing. 

9. Finally, but not least important, the 
library is helping to relieve the strain of 
war by maintaining: (a) Its supply of 
recreational reading for men, women, 
and children, and (b) all its regular 
services in response to constant and un- 
changing demand by the users of the 
library. 





Higher Educational Institutions 


and the War 


Reports are coming in to the U. S. 
Office of Education continually, showing 
the large number of colleges and uni- 
versities that have adjusted their 
programs to meet the war emergency. 


Action of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


As a result of a recent meeting, the 
executive committee of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, in the light of present 
emergency conditions, authorized the 
following statement to be sent to all 
schools belonging to the association: 

“Naturally, it is assumed that no edu- 
cational institution will for a moment 
lose sight of its permanent obligation 
to prepare youth for intelligent partici- 
pation in society, even though it is 
necessary temporarily to engage en- 
thusiastically in activities related to the 
present emergency. To that end the 
normal school program should be dis- 
turbed as little as possible and young 
people should be encouraged to continue 
in school unless, and until, it becomes 
evident that they may serve more effec- 
tively by engaging in other activities 
more directly relating to the demands of 
the present emergency. Every youth 
should be brought by his school to con- 


sider his personal responsibility for de- 
termining the course of action which 
will enable him to be of maximum service 
to his country. 

“The committee knows that there will 
be no school within the association which 
will not do everything possible to turn 
its resources toward contributing ac- 
tively and definitely to meet the issues 
which the war brings. It is expected 
that every school and college within the 
association will work energetically to 
this end. Strength will be added to such 
an effort by adhering to certain 
fundamentals: 

“(1) That where acceleration of pro- 
grams is contemplated, every effort 
should be made to insure that there be 
no loss in quality of work. 

“(2) That in any program of speed- 
ing up school work there be no evidence 
of ‘dilution’ and that what is set forth 
to be done be kept on such a basis that 
it can be done thoroughly and well. 

“The North Central Association in this 
critical period will not merely sanction 
its member schools making adjustments 
to meet local conditions which will aid 
in meeting the war conditions—it will 
encourage and aid them in so doing, 
The executive committee, therefore, di- 
rects that during this emergency period 





the board of review in the case of higher 
institutions and the committee of seven 
in the case of secondary schools counsel 
with school administrators in those cases 
where they may wish to make adjust- 
ments which may seem to be technically 
in variance with North Central Associa- 
tion regulations. The association be- 
lieves that the real effectiveness of such 
adjustments will depend on adherence 
to principles which hold as true in times 
of war as they do in times of peace.” 


Recent Action in the Land-Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities 


John W. Taylor, director of educa- 
tional research, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, recently reports in School and 
Society, the results of an investigation 
that was begun on January 10, 1942, re- 
questing information regarding the ac- 
celeration of programs in the land-grant 
institutions including non-land-grant 
State universities. 

According to the returns which are 
as of February 9, 1942, the plans of the 
44 institutions which operate normally 
on a semester basis are as follows: 

“1. Three-semester plan adopted.— 
Universities of California, Delaware, 
Maryland, North Dakota (provisional for 
engineering only) and West Virginia; 
Purdue and Cornell universities; State 
and agricultural and mechanical colleges 
of Colorado, New Mexico (provisional) 
and Texas; State colleges of Mississippi, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 

“2. Four-quarter plan adopted.—Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, University of 
Kentucky and University of Missouri 
(law and medicine only). The State 
University of Iowa reports that the col- 
lege of medicine is on a year-round basis 
and that possibly the colleges of den- 
tistry, engineering, and pharmacy will 
also go on this basis. 

“3. Length of summer session and/or 
offerings increased.—Universities of Ar- 
kansas, Arizona, Connecticut, Florida, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, and Wis- 
consin (provisional increase to 12-week 
summer session) and State colleges of 
Massachusetts and Washington. 

“4. Problem still under study.—Univer- 
sities of Alabama, Illinois, Michigan, Ne- 
vada, and South Carolina; Kansas State 
College and Clemson (8S. C.) College.” 

The plans of the 20 institutions which 
operate normally on a quarter basis are 
as follows: 

“1, Four-quarter plan adopted.—Uni- 
versities of Colorado, Georgia, North 
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° 

Conference in Colorado 

About 200 leaders from every section of 
Colorado attended a Conference on Civil- 
jan Morale, called by the Governor, on 
February. 17. 

Among other things, it was agreed 
that— 


There is great need, now, for people to 
meet and discuss our part in the war; 
our objectives and our opportunities for 
activity. People in Colorado are inter- 
ested, but many are apathetic or even 
disgruntled. Group discussions won’t win 
the war, but the armed forces are entitled 
to all-out support at home, and this can 
only come if people become interested 
and informed. 

Colleges can render a real service by 
sponsoring regional conferences on civil- 
jan morale now in order to give regional 
and local defense council members and 
leaders, generally, an opportunity to en- 
gage in discussion similar to that held at 
the Governor’s meeting. 

If such a meeting is held, steps can be 
taken to start surveys of speaker and 
printed resources. A college need not 
do all of the work involved in such a 
survey. Federated women’s clubs, or 
service clubs, can be asked to do the work. 
If colleges sponsor meetings of this kind, 
it will be possible to encourage the de- 
velopment of adult education agencies 
which can be of invaluable service 
throughout and after the war. 

Community coordinating councils are 
needed in every city and town in Colo- 
rado to plan, among other things, for 
Iccal meetings and discussion groups 
dealing with the war. 


The suggestion was made that the 
regional meetings sponsored by colleges 
could take the initiative in setting up 
these community coordinating councils. 
Public-school officials, it was pointed out, 
would be very useful people to contact in 
order to develop local interest in these 
activities. 

Copies. of the report on this meeting 
will soon be available. Clifford Houston, 
director of the extension division and 
dean of the summer quarter at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, will serve as Chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the State 
Defense Council which will deal with 
civilian morale. 


New Materials 


Education and the Morale of a Free Peo- 
ple—Educational Policies Commission, 
National Education Association, and 
the American Association of School 
Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

“Democracy requires morale to win; edu- 
cation can help produce morale; the 
schools must and will respond to this need. 
How the response of the schools can be 
made is the subject of this document.” 
(November 1941, 29 p. 10¢.) 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Which Are Serving as Key Centers of Information and Training 


[As of February 25, 1942] 





To receive material for war 





State and college or university President In charge of key center information library 
ALABAMA 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, | L. N. Duncan.........-.. John H. Goff............ Mary E. Martin, 
Auburn. 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee In- | F. D. Patterson.........|......--.-.-.-.--------.-- I. A. Derbigny. 
stitute. 
University of Alabama, Univer- | George H. Denny--.-.-- EE Donald E. Thompson. 


sity. 
ARKANSAS 
Agricultural Mechanical] and Nor- 
mal College, Pine Bluff. 
Hendrix College, Conway-.-..-..-.- 
University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville. 
CALIFORNIA 


Fresno State College, Fresno...... 

Pomona College, Claremont. ..... 

San Diego State College, San 
Diego. 

University of California 
Angeles and Berkeley. 


Los 


COLORADO 
Colorado State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, Fort 
Collins. 
University of Colorado, Boulder... 


CONNECTICUT 
University of Connecticut, Storrs. 


DELAWARE 
University of Delaware, Newark... 


FLORIDA 


Florida Agricultura] and Mechani- 
cal College for Negroes, Talla- 
hassee. 

University of Florida, 
ville. 


Gaines- 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta University, Atlanta_..... 


Emory University, Emory Uni- 
versity. 
University of Georgia, Athens_..- 


HAWAII 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu .. 


IDAHO 
University of Idaho, Moscow..-..- 


INDIANA 


Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Purdue University, Lafayette..... 
University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame. 
10WA 
Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Meg¢banis Arts, Ames. 
State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. 


ee i inncdenens 


J. H. Reynolds 
A. M. Harding 


Frank W. Thomas.-.... 
E, Wilson Lyon_......-.- 
Walter R. Hepner-....... 


Robert G. Sproui....... 


Roy M. Green........-- 


Robert L. Stearns....... 


Albert N. Jorgensen ..... 


Walter Hullihen 


pO ee 


th ee 


Rufus E. Clement-..... 
Harvey W. Cox......... 


Harmon Caldwell._...... 


A. R. Keller (acting)_... 


Harrison C. Dale........ 


Herman B. Wells......-. 

Edward OC, Elliott...... 

Rev. J. Hugh O’Don- 
nell. 


Chas. E. Friley....-..... 


Virgil M. Hancher...... 








R. W. Roskelley.......-. 


Clifford Houston.......-. 


A. L. Knoblauch.......-. 


Cyrus L. Day-........-.. 


Joseph T. Taylor._..... 


H. W. Chandler-_-....... 


1 & ,  —_ nee 


We a i Lnianeed 


A. 8. Edwards.......... 


Leland T. Chapin....... 


Rev. John J. Cava- 
naugh, 


Martin Maloney.-....... 


Jack T. Johnson.......- 








Mrs. Julia Palmer Howard 
H. W. Kamp. 
Marvin A. Miller. 


Earl Lyon, 


Ano Kuhlman, 


Irene M. Coons, 


Amie-Louise Bishop, 


Paul Alcorn. 


William D. Lewis. 


M. L. Watkins. 


H. W. Chandler. 


Virginia L. Jones. 
Margaret Jemison. 


Wayne S. Yenawine, 


Leland T. Chapin, 


M. Belle Sweet. 


W. S. Bittner. 
Edward QO, Elliott. 
Paul R. Byrne. 


Charles H. Brown, 


Jack T. Johnson, 


” 
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In charge of key center 


To receive material for war 





Btate and college or university President information library 
KANSAS 
Kansas State College of Agricul- | Francis D. Farrell......- George Gemmell........ Jesse M. Schall. 
ture and Applied Science, Man- 
hattan. 
University of Kansas, Lawrence..| Deane W. Malott (chan- | T. ©. Ryther.........-- T. O, Ryther, 


KENTUCKY 
Kentucky State College, Frank- 
fort. 
Tniversity of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton. 
University of Louisville, Louis- 
ville. 
LOUISIANA 
Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge. 
Southern University, 
ville. 
Tulane University of Louisiana, 
New Orleans. 


MAINE 
University of Maine, Orono...... 


MARYLAND 

Morgan State College, Baltimore. 
University of Maryland, College 

Park. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Clark University, W orcester...... 
Massachusetts State College, Am- 

herst. 
Smith College, Northampton..... 


MICHIGAN 
University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 
Wayne University, Detroit....... 


MINNESOTA 
Carleton College, Northfield...... 
State Teachers College, Duluth... 
University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Millsaps College, Jackson......... 
Miss. State College, State College. 
University of Mississippi, Uni- 
versity. 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City Junior College, Kan- 
sas City. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis_.. 
Southwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Springfield. 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 


MONTANA 
Montana State University, Mis- 
soula. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
University of New Hampshire, | 
Durham, 
NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Upper Montclair. 
Princeton University, Princeton --. 
Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, 
NORTH CAROLINA 
North Carolina College for Ne- 
groes, Durham. 
University of North Carolina, 


Scotland: | 


cellor). 
R. B. Atwood..........- 
H. L. Donovan........- 


Raymond A. Kent.....- 


Campbell B. Hodges-..-. 


Wallace W. Atwood..... 
Hugh P. Baker......... 


Herbert Davis.......... 


David H. Bradford..... 


Frank L. McVey-......-. 


Edith Wilson.........-- 


Edward N. Wilson_-..... 
R. B. Corbett........... 


Wallace W. Atwood_.... 
Arnold D. Rhodes...... 


Mrs. Ann R. Anderson. 
Norma B. Cass. 


J. Paul Druien, 


James A. McMillen, 
Mrs. O, 8° Shade, 


Robert J. Usher. 


L. T. Ibbotson. 


Angeline D. Smith 
Carl W. E. Hintz. 


Arnold D. Rhodes. 


Mrs. Catherine W. Rob- 
erts. 


H.J.H 





Alexander G. Ruthven- 


Peet: Celi occnsacosees 


Donald J. Cowling...... 
Herbert Sorenson. ...... 
W. ©, Oabei ncccaccense 


BS. Ee. Bett... ncnsccacss 

G. D. Humphrey-....... 

Alfred B. Butts (chan- 
cellor). 


Arthur M. Swanson..... 


Victor F. Spathelf....... 


A. E. Vestling.......... 
George H. Primmer..... 
Curtis E. Avery........ 


Mrs. F. W. Goodman... 
Major I. D. Sessums_... 





Ernest ©. Fossum....... 





Rev. Harry B. Crim- 
mins. 

gee 

Frederick A. Middle- 
bush. 


Ernest O. Melby.......- 


Fred Engelhardt cok 








H. A. Sprague.........- 


Harold W. Dodds...,,,. 
Robert O, Clothier... 


James E. Shepard....... 


Frank P. Graham....... 








Chapel Hill. 


E. De Alton Partridge... 


Alphonso Heningburg.. 


Russell M. Grumman... 


G. Flint Purdy. 


Robert W. McEwen, 
Mary Ober. 
Curtis E. Avery 


Edith McIntosh, 


R. M. Guess, 


Bertha Fergerson, 


W. O. Cralle. 
Benjamin E. Powell, 


Kathleen Campbell. 


David Jolly, 


Julian P. Boyd. 
George Osborne, 


Alphonso Heningburg. 


Charles E, Rush, 





Rev. Wilfred M. Mallon, 


A War Policy for American Schools— 
Educational Policies Commission, 1201 
— Street NW., Washington, 


Discusses the educational adaptations 
required by the impact of the War. (Feb- 
ruary 1942. 47 p. 10¢.) 


The Problem of Morale in These United 
States—the December 1941 issue of the 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 32 
Washington Place, New York City. 

Prepared by the Committee for National 
Morale. Single copy 35¢. 


Education Serves National Defense—the 
February 1942, issue of The Journal of 
Educational Sociology, 32 Washington 
Place, New York City. Single copy 35¢. 


Aspects of Democracy—The Defense 
Lecture Series of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity-—Louisiana State University 
Press, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Reprints of a series of radio talks in 1941 
by members of the university staff. (114 p. 
50¢.) 


How to Check Inflation, by John M. 
Clark—Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

Discusses what inflation is, the rise of 
prices since 1939, the situation today, and 
measures which may check the present 
tendency. Includes a selected bibliog- 
raphy. (January 1942. 32 p. 10¢.) 


Between Automatic and Authoritarian 
Price-Making—The Brookings Institu- 
a, 722 Jackson Place, Washington, 


Chapter I in pamphlet form of the forth- 
coming book “Price-Making in a Democ- 
racy.” (Jahuary 1942. 39 p. 25¢.) 


One Nation Indivisible—Prepared for the 
State Council of Defense of the State 
of New York, Committee on Discrimi- 
nation in Employment, 80 Centre 
Street, New York City. 

A Manual of Suggested School and Club 
Programs and Study Outlines on demo- 
cratic, nondiscriminatory employment 
practice as a first line of national defense. 
(22 p. Free.) 


Around the World 
Our Far Eastern Record—American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
129 East Fifty-second Street, New 
York City. 
A reference digest on American Policy. 
(Vol. II, 1942. 78 p. 15¢.) 


China: America’s Ally, by Robert W. 
Barnett—American Council, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 129 East Fifty- 
second Street, New York City. 

(February 1942. 48 p. with four maps, 
15¢. Quantity rates on request.) 


Know Your Enemy: Japan—American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
= East Fifty-second Street, New York 

y. 
(February 1942. 8¢. Quantity rates on 
request.) 


Canada at War—Director of Public In- 
formation, Ottawa, Canada. 
A summary, published monthly, of the 
nature and extent of Canada’s war effort. 
(71 p. Free.) 


Germany at War, by Joseph C. Harsch— 
Foreign Policy Association, Headline 
Books, 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, 
New York City. 

Twenty key questions and answers by 3 
foreign correspondent who was in Germany 
during the first year and a half of World 
War I. (February 1942, 96 p. 25¢.) 
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Btate and college or university 


President 


In charge of key center 


To receive material for war 
information library 





—_—_—— 


NORTH DAKOTA 
North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, State College Station, 
Fargo. 
University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, 


OKLAHOMA 
Langston University, Langston... 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem.... 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Clemson Agricultural 
Clemson. 
University of South Carolina, 
Columbia. 


College, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota State College of 
Agricultural and Mechanic 
Arts, Brookings. 

University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million. 

TENNESSEE 
Southwestern College, Memphis... 
Tennessee Agricultural and In- 

dustrial State Teachers College, 
Nashville. 

University of Tennessee, Knox- 

ville. 

TEXAS 
gricultural and Mechanical Col 
lege of Texas, College Station. 
ollege of Mines and Metallurgy, 
E! Paso. 

ast Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Commerce. 

Prairie View State College, Prairie 
View. 
puthern Methodist University, 
Dallas. 


Mexas Technological College, 
Lubbock. 

UTAH 
Dniversity of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 


[tah State Agricultural College, 
Logan. 

VERMONT 
he University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington. 

VIRGINIA 
Jniversity of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville. 
irzinia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg. 
irginia State College for Negroes, 
Petersburg. 


, 


WASHINGTON 
he State College of Washington, 
Pullman. 
niversity of Washington, Seattle. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

arshall College, Huntington... 
fest Virginia State College, 
Institute. 

jest Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown. 

WISCONSIN 

niversity of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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Pan American Day 
Are You Planning 
a Program? 


In anticipation of Pan American Day, 
the Pan American Union of Washington, 
D. C., has prepared and is distributing 
lists of material which will be made 
available to schools, clubs, civic associa- 
tions and other study groups. Pan 
American Day is observed annually on 
April 14 in all the American Republics. 


Materials Available 


The following is a list of material 
available from the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. Because of the 
limited supply, copies can be sent only 
to teachers and groups and not to in- 
dividual students. Copies of the material 
should be requested by number. 


1. The Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 
The February 1942 issue of the monthly 
bulletin will be dedicated to Pan American 
Day and will contain a series of articles on 
recent economic, social and cultural ad- 
vances in the Americas. 

2. Inter-American Cooperation—How the 
spirit of mutual helpfulness has developed 
among the American republics. 

3. Pan American Day.—Its origin and sig- 
nificance, amd suggestions for its observance. 

4. Ask me another!—A series of questions 
on the American republics (revised edition). 

5. Economic Gifts of the Americas to the 
World.—Brief and simple descriptions of 
products which had their origin or which 
achieved their greatest growth in the Amer- 
icas. 

6. Una Visita a la Union Pan Americana.— 
A unit of five lessons in conversational Span- 
ish for high school and elementary college 
classes. 

7. Uma Visita a Uniao Pan Americana—A 
unit of five lessons in conversational Por- 
tuguese for high school and elementary col- 
lege classes, 


Plays, Pageants, and Radio 
Presentations 


8. A Pan American Friendship Party—A 
play, by Dorothy Kathryn Egbert, library 
assistant, Queens Borough Library, Jamaica, 
N. Y. Suitable for upper grades of elemen- 
tary schools. 

9. Christ of the Andes.—A play, by Eleanor 
Holston Brainard. Requires about 15 min- 
utes to present. Suitable for sixth-grade 
pupils. 

10. Fiesta Pan Americana.—Description of 
&@ carnival, representing a gay fiesta as it 
might take place in a Latin American coun- 
try. Takes about one hour and a half to 
present. Suitable for senior high school, 
college, and adult groups. 

11. Great Names in Latin American His- 
tory—By Emilio L. Guerra, Benjamin Frank- 
lin High School, New York. Arranged and 
presented originally as a radio sketch, but 
might also be offered as a high-school as- 
sembly program. Requires about 15 minutes 
to present. 

12. A Tribute to Pan America—By John 
Tansey and Daniel Montenegro. A radio pro- 
gram presented originally over Station WRUF 
of the University of Florida. Adapted to col- 
leges and high schools equipped to present 
radio programs. Takes the form of a visit 
to the other American republics, with musical 
interpolations. Requires 1 hour. 
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Suggested Activities 


For Schools Commemorating 75th Anniversary 


A number of school systems, interested 
in participating in the commemoration 
of the 75th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the U. 8. Office of Education, 
have requested suggestions for appro- 
priate activities to be carried on at inter- 
vals throughout the school year, In re- 
sponse to such inquiries a brief list of 
suggestive activities is herewith pre- 
sented. One imports t purpose is that 
of promoting the inte: st of the commu- 
nity in education anc especially in the 
local schoo] system a» well as in each 
school and classroom. 

In general, schools will be interested in 
studying local, State, and community 
school programs and in portraying by 
pageants, auditorium, or classroom pro- 
grams, events of importance in local edu- 
cational history. These should lead to 
studies of education on a larger, even- 
tually a Nation-wide scale including the 
part the Federal service in education, 
now the Office of Education, plays and 
has played in the development of educa- 
tion in the United States. While no defi- 
nite line is drawn between activities 
chiefly local in character and those of 
wider scope, State and National, those 
suggested fall more or less into two cate- 
gories, those chiefly of local interest and 
those extending or leading out beyond 
matters of local importance. 

In connection with the activities, post- 
ers stating that they are planned to com- 
memorate the 75th anniversary of the 
establishment of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, placed in appropriate places, will 
add to their interest and significance. 
The Office will welcome brief accounts 
of activities developed in schools, school 
systems, and communities. 


Activities of Local Interest 


Prepare exhibits in schools, local mu- 
seums, local stores, showing by posters, 
charts, and in other available ways, 
the development of local school sys- 
tems during the period 1867 to 1942. 
In many school or public libraries ex- 
hibits of publications of the Office of 
Education can be made. Lists of pub- 
lications are available free upon 
request. 

Prepare pageants. Trace local history 
of education, show costumes and cus- 
toms of other days. The information 
can be secured from citizens as well 
as from libraries. State museums, old 
prints, offer suggestions. 

Write a brief history of education in the 
community. Conduct interviews with 


citizens who were pioneers in the coms “ 
munity, as one way of securing the 
information.., 

Arrange excursions to old and new 
schools; study school books and equip- 
ment used now and in other years dur- 
ing the 75-year period. Set up a class- 
room characteristic of different 
periods. 

Arouse interest in local school history 
by suggesting selected readings on the 
history of education, (See bibliog- 
raphy). 

Prepare (a class or a school) news 
letter, weekly or monthly, recounting 
pertinent items fom local school his- 
tory. Use a title which has some sig- 
nificance or relation to the anniversary 
being celebrated. 

Prepare a radio script or series to be pre- 
sented as a school or local broadcast. 
For suggestions write to the Script 
Exchange, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Prepare exhibits and collections. Citi- 
zens in the community may have col- 
lections of interest, such as rewards of 
merit, report cards, old textbooks, 
handwork—old and new, pictures 
showing old and new school buildings 
or equipment which can be loaned or 
exhibited under school auspices. 

Organize (high-school students espe- 
cially) a forum to consider ways and 
means for the improvement of the 
schools. The superintendent or high- 
school principal might address a panel 

and the student body on school needs, 
the address to be followed by a panel 
and a general discussion. 


Dramatize a board of education meeting. 
The students elect or appoint a board 
of education within the class or group 
and consider such matters as usually 
come before boards of education. The 
meeting should be open to all the stu- 
dents. The purpose would be to illus- 
trate how a board of education func- 
tions. Compare organization and 
activities with those which might have 
taken place 75 years ago. 


Activities of Wider Interest 


* 

Trace the beginnings and development 
in local and State education systems of 
kindergartens, junior high schools, 
junior colleges, parent education, 
school health services, vocational edu- 
cation, and other types of school or- 
ganization, services and programs. 






Trace major national issues during this 
period — wars, international under- 
standings; depression situations; in- 
dustrial developments; modes of trans< 
portation, etc. 


Maps may be used to advantage, of the 
county, State, or of the United States, 
to locate, possibly illustrate by draw- 
ings or cuts, important events such 
as the first elementary or high school 
or college. High-school clasSes; may 
study and locate by States, dates on 
which Federal grants were made to 
the respective States and for what 
purposes. 


Students appear before civic clubs to 
speak and in other ways bring the 
celebration to the attention of men’s 
and women’s civic clubs. Possible 
subjects: What part has education 
played in the industrial development 
of the United States? In science; in 
culture; in social welfare; and others? 
What are the functions of the State 
department of education? Of the 
Federal Office of Education? 


Schools may interest local study clubs, 
American Association of University 
Women, General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, and others, in devoting a 
weekly or monthly meeting to (a) local 
school needs; (b) The Office of Educa- 
tion and national education problems, 


Develop a time-line chart of schools and 
their development in relation to units 
in history. 


Develop a brief unit on the history of 
education in the United States with 
emphasis on provision of elementary 
schools; secondary schools. 


Provide for local teachers’ meetings to 
discuss the history and functions of 
the U. S. Office of Education. Topics 
for discussion might include: What are 
the major functions of the Office of 
Education? What events, associations, 
and personalities led to its establish- 
ment? What services does it now 
render to schools? (See Handbook 
and announcement.) 


Discuss such questions as: Are public 
schools like ours maintained in non- 
continental United States? What 
kind of schools do children attend who 
live in Alaska? Hawaii? Puerto Rico? 


Study schools as conducted in a democe 
racy and in the totalitarian govern- 
ments (high-school students). 

Dramatize events in the lives of some 
of the Nation’s great educationall 
leaders, Horace Mann, for exampl¢ 
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emphasizing their contributions to 
education; dramatize developments in 


- ins educational methods—teaching of 
rans< reading, for example. 
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NEWS... 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING TO WIN THE WAR 


Record Available 


A record of perhaps the largest meet- 
ing of college and university executives 
ever held in the United States is now 
available. It is titled Higher Education 
and the War, and is the report of the 
recent Baltimore Conference. 


The 184-page publicasion offers all ad- 
dresses made to the,general sessions of 
the National Conference of College and 
University Presidents sponsored by The 
National Committee on Education and 
Defense and the U. S. Office of Education. 
Resolutions and recommendations of the 
conference appear in full, The report 
was issued by the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Approximately 1,000 college and uni- 
versity executives from 46 States, Puerto 
Rico, and Canada attended this Con- 
ference. 


7-Point Defense Program 


Superintendent William S. Hamilton, 
Morganton, N. C., at a city-wide teach- 
ers’ meeting, announced a 7-point de- 
fense program for Morganton’s schools: 
(1) Student morale and information; 
(2) Defense and safety measures; (3) 
Health and physical education; (4) Vo- 
cational defense courses; (5) Thrift; (6) 
Adult defense projects and training; 
(7) All other school contributions in war- 
time. 


Teacher Shortages 


C. T. Malan, State superintendent of 
public instruction, Indiana, has asked lo- 
cal schools to secure names and addresses 
of persons who will be available as teach- 
ers next fall. “It seems now that we 
shall have a great shortage, and we are 
trying to find everybody who may be 
available,” Superintendent Malan points 
out. The survey will be completed this 
month. 

* 


Bristol, Conn., has suspended for the 
duration of the war a rule forbidding the 
employment of married women teachers 
which has been in effect for more than 
10 years, Superintendent Karl A, Reiche 
reports. 

* 


The La Crosse State Teachers College 
placement committee plans an exhaus- 
tive survey of its’ graduates who have 
been successful teachers and who might 


be induced to offer their services again 
to the cause of education. Special sum- 
mer courses .will be offered to train or 
refresh the training of former teachers. 


To Save Paper 


Fewer written tests and exercises, less 
rewriting of unsatisfactory work, more 
use of both sides of paper, and more use 
of blackboards are a few possible results 
to be expected because of the paper 
shortage. 

Dr. Harold G, Campbell, New York 
City Superintendent of Schools, has asked 
teachers and students to get the maxi- 
mum use of every piece of paper, and 
to use cheaper grades of paper wherever 
possible, 

Schools’ offices have been requested to 
decrease the size of forms and passes, 
to use envelopes sparingly, chiefly for 
transmitting confidential reports be- 
tween schools and parents, 


+ 
NEA to Denver 


The National Education Association 
meets June 27-July 2, in Denver, Colo. 
The convention committee points out 
that Denver is 2,000 miles inland from 
the Atlantic Coast, and 1,400 miles from 
the Pacific. It is about 1,000 miles from 
the Mexican border, and 1,000 miles f-om 
the Canadian line. 


Higher Education 
(Continued from page 10) 


Carolina, Tennessee, Minnesota (medi- 
cine), Utah (provisional) and Virginia; 
State colleges of Iowa and Michigan; 
North Dakota and Utah (provisional) 
agricultural colleges; Ohio State Univer- 
sity and Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

“2. Length of summer session and/or 
offerings increased.—Universities of 
Montana and Washington and North 
Carolina State College. 

“3. Problem still under study.—Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Oregon State College 
and South Dakota Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College.” 

According to Mr. Taylor, the most gen- 
eral acceleration in all types of institu- 
tions is found in the fields of the natural 
sciences, medicine and engineering. 





The Higher Education Division of 
the U. S. Office of Education appre- 
ciates receiving reports that furnish 
information for this section of 
EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. 
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Youth and Farm Labor 
Shortage 


State supervisors and teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture, together with local 
chapters of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, are working on a program whereby 
summer employment on farms in nearby 
areas can be offered to a large number 
of urban youth. 

“It is apparent that there will be a 
shortage of farm labor in many commu- 
nities and there has been considerable 
discussion about the possibility of urban 
youth assisting where such shortages ex- 
ist,” says W. T. Spanton, Chief, Agricul- 
tural Education Service. “Since the 
‘peak’ labor need is in the summer and 
city youth 16 years of age and over will 
not be in school at that time, there will 
be opportunity for them to get some 
worth while, healthy work experience 
and, in addition, to render a much needed 
service in this all-out war effort,” Dr. 
Spanton explains. 


Vocational Agriculture Cooperating 

The facilities of departments of voca- 
tional agriculture, including the organi- 
zation of Future Farmers of America, are 
being made available to assist*in carrying 
out this proposed utilization of city boys 
on the farms of Arnerica. 

It is suggested that State supervisors 
of agricultural education contact these 
teachers of vocational agriculture and 
that they determine the number of farms 
in their respective communities in which 
there is likely to be a labor shortage and 
where urban youth can be used during 
the summer months. It is essential that 
such farms provide suitable home living 
conditions and proper environment along 
with sufficient compensation for services 
rendered, it is pointed out. 

City Superintendents to Make Survey 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education 
has communicated with city superin- 
tendents of schools, requesting that they 
make a thorough survey of all senior 
high schools to determine the number of 
urban youth available who would be in- 
terested and willing to accept employ- 
ment on farms during that portion of 
the summer months when school is not 
in session. 

In making -these surveys, procedures 
for registration of these youth should be 
worked out with the State director of 
the U. S. Employment Service. 

A statement of policies covering re- 
cruitment of young workers for wartime 
agriculture has been issued by the United 
States Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau. (Published in EpucaTION For 
Victory, Vol. I, No. 1.) 
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Common Colds 


That common colds are responsible for 
approximately one-fourth of all absences 
among school children was disclosed by 
a recent study made by the Public Health 
Service entitled, Common Colds, in which 
is summarized the best available present- 
day information on the cause, preven- 
tion. and treatment of colds. 

If every person having a cold would go 
to bed for a day or two, according to the 
author, the cold would not be spread and 
the patient himself would be receiving 
the best possible treatment—rest. Hot 
acidulated drinks, such as those prepared 
from oranges, lemons, and gYrapefruits, 
are recommended in treating a cold. 
(Supplement No. 135 to Public Health 
Reports.) Price, 5 cents. 


War Against Waste 


In a 26-page pamphlet in the Arsenal 
of Democracy Series entitled War 
Against Waste, the Division of Informa- 
tion of the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement gives the reasons why and sug- 
gestions as to how critical supplies re- 
quired for national defense and essential 
civilian uses should be conserved. 


Official United States War Films 


Various aspects of the war effort are 
depicted in the following official United 
States War Films produced in 16-mm, 
sound editions by the Film Unit of the 
Office for Emergency Management for 
showing by schools, clubs, and other 
groups: 

Building a Bomber—An educational 
exposition on how skyfighters are made. 

Men and Ships—A picturization of the 
training of officers and seamen for the 
Merchant Marine. 

Homes for Defense—Shows the prob- 
lem of housing defense workers and the 
various types of projects under way to 
meet the defense housing problem. 

Women in Defense—A topical exposi- 
tion of the various roles women are 
assuming in the war effort—in science, in 
industry, and in voluntary agencies. 

No charge is made for the use of these 
films, but exhibitors are expected to pay 
transportation costs. Each film is 
accompanied by a free study guide. 

For further information address the 
Film Unit, Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 


State Minor Civil Division Mar 

Do you know your State? A series o! 
State Minor Civil Division Maps, show 
counties, subdivisions of the counties, and 
incorporated places, has been compile¢ 
by the Bureau of the Census of the De 
partment of Commerce. These map 
should prove helpful to teachers o 
geography, economics, sociology, busi 
ness administration, and of other sub 
jects in which statistics for definite are 
are used. Price: 15 cents for each Sta 
map. 


Basic Photographic Manual 

Basic photographic principles an¢ 
techniques of military photography, in 
cluding elementary photography, chem 
istry, sensitized materials, optics, filters 
photographic sensitometry, ground cam 
era photography, negative making, prin 
ing, copying, lantern slides, color pho 
tography, and laboratory operations a: 
described in Basic Photography, We 
Department Technical Manual 1-219 
Price, 35 cents. 


Experiment in Publicity by 
Radio 

Experiment by Schools, Radio, a 
Government, a case history of an expe 
ment with schools in California carrie 
on by the Division of Information of t 
United States Department of the Interio 
through the medium of radio, sells for 2 
cents. 


Cccupational Hazards 

In Occupation Hazards and Diagno 
tic Signs—A Guide to Impairments To B 
Looked for in Hazardous Occupation 
Division of Labor Standards Bulletin Ni 
41, are listed the hazards, sympton 
occupations in which the worker is e 
posed, and methods of preventing im 
pairment. Price, 10 cents. 


* 


Orders for COST publications me 
tioned on this page should be sent to t 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, WAS 
INGTON, D. C., with remittance (check 
money order) enclosed. Requests 
FREE publications and other aids show 
be sent to the agencies issuing the 
The free supply of any one publication 
usually too limited to permit the furni 
ing of copies to all members of a class 
other group. 


@, S. GOVERNMEDT PRINTING OFFICE: 190g 








